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The Business Situation in "Texas 


The level of Texas business rose in November to 
238% of the 1935-39 average, an all-time high for the 
index of activity. The index had reached this same level 
last August, then declined for the following two months. 
A very substantial upswing during November in five 
of the seven components of the index restored all of the 
ground lost in the September and October declines. The 
November gain over October was 3%, bringing the index 
to a point 10% above November 1949. For the first 
eleven months of 1950 the index of business activity was 
10% above the first eleven months of 1949 and 8% 
above the year 1948. It is reasonably certain now that 
the year 1950 will set an all-time record for volume 
of business in Texas, since there is no indication that 
December will show any appreciable change from the 
level prevailing in November. 

Only two components of the index declined in No- 
vember—crude runs to stills and miscellaneous freight 
carloadings; both of these series were down 1% from 
October. The change in each of the components of the 
index is shown in the table below. One of the most 
unusual characteristics of the November upturn in the 
composite index is the uniformity of the rise in the 
various components. Among the five that increased, the 
greatest rise was 4% and the smallest 1%. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, 
AND COMPONENT SERIES, 1935-39=100 


(adjusted for seasonal variation) 


November October 
1950 1950 


A Percent 
Series change 


Retail sales, adjusted for 


Weight 


price changes ...................-- 47.7 214 207 + 3 
Industrial power consumption 14.8 413 398 + 4 
Crude runs to stills... 4.5 187 188 — | 
Electric power consumption. 3.0 444 438 + 1 
Miscellaneous freight 

OS OES 17.6 151 152 — 1 
Urban building permits, 

adjusted for price changes. 3.8 236 228 + 4 
Crude petroleum production. 8.6 209 205 + 2 
INDEX OF BUSINESS 

ACTIVITY (Composite)... 100.0 238 232 + 3 


In general the barometers of business activity in 
Texas do not show any striking change from the pat- 
tern set during the earlier fall months. It still seems 
highly probable that business activity will remain high 
for a long time, with variations from this general trend 
occurring in individual industries that feel the effects 
of the rearmament program in different ways. The only 
portion of the economy of Texas that appears to be 
feeling any depressing effect of the rearmament pro- 
gram is the volume of business of durable goods stores. 
Stores selling nondurable goods reported an increase 
of 7% in sales between October and November, after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. Sales of durable goods 
stores, on the other hand, again declined from the 
previous month, making the third successive month this 
series has dropped. Sales for October declined 12% 
from September, and sales for September fell 2% from 
August. There is a general tendency to attribute this 
drop in sales of durable goods stores to a curtailment 
in the purchasing power of consumers, resulting from 
a tightening of credit by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
from the fact that consumers may have used up a sub- 
stantial portion of their liquid funds in the great wave 
of buying that immediately followed the outbreak of 
the Korean war. The consistent decline in the sales of 
durable goods stores indicates rather decisively that 
consumers have reduced their spending for this type of 
goods, since the rearmament program has not yet had 
any effect on production. 

Industrial production in Texas consumed 4% more 
electric power in November than in October, which may 
be interpreted as a measure of the increase in industrial 
activity. The Bureau’s index of industrial power con- 
sumption in November was 20% higher than in June 
1950, when the Korean war started. The index of indus- 
trial production for the United States, compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board, increased approximately 8% 
over the same period, assuming that, when the final 
index number is released, the level for November will 
be somewhere near 215. 
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The total value of building permits issued in Texas 
cities declined 10% between October and November, 
but after adjustment for normal seasonal variation the 
Bureau’s index of building permits issued rose 3%. 
Because the seasonal influence on building permits is 
difficult to measure with a high degree of precision, 
there is inevitably a certain amount of error in this 
adjustment. However, it appears reasonable to conclude 
that building authorized in November, after allowance 
for seasonal variation, was very little different from 
October. The total value of contracts awarded in Texas 
for building construction, compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, was $69,506 thousand in November, a 
decline of 12% from October. While building permits 
issued and contracts awarded do not measure exactly 
the same influences, they tend to corroborate each other 
in measuring the extent of the decline in building con- 
struction started. 

In spite of the fact that the value of building projects 
started has declined from the extremely high point 
reached last summer immediately after the beginning of 
the Korean war, the level is extremely high and offers 
substantial support to the economy of the state. It 
seems likely that this support will remain substantial, 
although probably the total amount of building con- 
struction wil] decrease as the rearmament program ex- 
pands. A reduction in the amount of residential build- 
ing is generally viewed as inevitable, and the same will 
no doubt be true of many types of nonresidential build- 
ing, although with the increase in munitions production 
there will be a continuing demand for industrial con- 
struction and probably for construction of housing for 
workers in industrial areas. However, as the demand 
for materials for munitions production increases, there 
seems to be little doubt but that building will have to 
be cut back some. 


Business spending for plant and equipment shows no 
signs of falling off, and every indication points to larger 
expenditures in 1951 than in any previous year. Orders 
for machine tools serve as an index of the demand for 
capital goods, and they have mounted to phenomenal 
heights since last summer. The expansion of industrial 
capacity is going on in Texas at a rapid rate, and new 
manufacturing plants and additions to old plants are 
frequently announced. No feature of the current busi- 
ness situation offers more satisfaction than this high 
level of investment in new productive facilities, since 
increased manufacturing capacity makes possible greater 
production of munitions and consumers’ goods. 

The index of bank debits in Texas cities, computed 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, shows approxi- 
mately the same picture as the composite index, with 
a rise of 4% from October. In comparison with No- 
vember 1949 the index of bank debits showed a gain 
of 24%, but since bank debits are influenced by chang- 
ing prices as well as changes in the volume of business 
activity, the rising price trend for the past year has 
pushed the total of debits to individual accounts to 
considerably higher levels than the index of business 
activity, which measures changes in the physical volume 
of business, has reached. The following chart of bank 





INDEX OF BANK DEBITS IN TEXAS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 
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debits follows approximately the same course as the 
index of business activity, showing the sharp rise dur- 
ing the summer, the small decline early this fall and the 
upturn in November. The rise in November brought the 
index to 570, which was the same value as September’s 
and 45% below the peak reached in August. It was 
noted above that the composite index of business activity 
rebounded to the peak level of August, but this diver- 
gence of the two indexes is not great enough to question 
the accuracy with which they measure the changes in 
over-all business. 

The most serious feature of the current business 
situation remains the threat of inflation, the seriousness 
of which is emphasized with every release of a price 
index. The weekly wholesale price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics increased each week during Novem- 
ber, as the prices of all classes of commodities rose 
steadily. Prices of individual commodities make the 
headlines almost daily, and demands for price control 
become more insistent. By the third week in December 
an attempt had been made by the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency to stabilize prices by means of a voluntary 
program, which gave very little evidence of being 
successful. The order suspending increases in automo- 
bile prices announced after December 1 represented an 
attempt at mandatory controls, which might be enforced 
against a highly concentrated industry, but with the 
F.S.A. still without a staff late in December, there ap- 
peared to be little immediate prospect of the agency being 
able to enforce control orders against an industry made up 
of many small companies. The problem of stabilizing 
wages does not appear to be near a solution, and with- 
out controls on wages there seems to be little hope of 
holding the line on prices. With prices rising at such 
a rapid rate when civilian goods still continued to be 
produced at record-breaking rates, it appears highly 
likely that when production of munitions begins to cut 
into the output of consumer goods the inflationary pres- 
sures will increase still further. 





Business Guide No. 3, Disposal of Surplus War 
Plants in Texas, has been published by the Bureau 
of Business Research. It lists all of the defense 
plants declared surplus by the federal government 
at the end of World War II and gives the name of 
the purchaser or lessee and the peacetime product 
or use. Copies of this Business Guide may be ob- 
tained without charge from the Bureau. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


(The movement of goods into the hands of consumers is one of 
the fundamental series of statistical data on business activity, since 
for business to be sound the volume of retail trade must be good. 
During a period of inflation an increase in sales results from a rise 
in prices as well as from an increase in the amount of business. The 
fluctuations in retail credit ratios are important conditioning factors 
ef the volume of trade. Newspaper advertising linage and postal 
receipts are dary trade indicators.) 


Merchants face the unknown timing of inflationary 
pressure, threatened additional controls, and developing 
shortages of merchandise, manpower, equipment and 
supplies. This year, stocks on hand and on order have 
appeared alternately excessive and inadequate. Currently 
threatened scarcity of merchandise and probable sharp 
price increases tempt merchants to expand inventories of 
wanted goods. But the possibility of rollbacks of prices 
and ever larger financial outlays that are required 
discourage speculative buying. Many merchants pres- 
ently prefer to expand their sales volume rather than 
their inventories. Heavy promotions are drawing sales 
responses varying widely with the locality, the type of 
goods and price ranges. Later, “scrambled merchandis- 
ing” will increase as merchants seek new items of goods 
to maintain volume in place of lines no longer obtain- 
able. 

Wholesale prices have reached new record high points 
for several successive weeks. Retail prices have moved 
upward for the seventh consecutive month. They may rise 
at an equal or more rapid pace in the months ahead, 
unless slowed by government controls or by customers’ 
buying resistance. Both presently appear unlikely. 








INDEX OF TEXAS RETAIL SALES 
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In Texas, total retail sales in November rose only 1% 
from October, durable goods contributing a 3% decline 
against an increase of 4% for nondurables. An average 
increase of 4% over a year ago (probably due largely to 
price increases) merged an 8% increase for durables with 
a 2% rise for nondurables. For the eleven months of 
1950 over the same period of 1949, total retail sales 
stood 7% higher and durable goods were up 21%, with 
nondurables trailing with a 1% decrease. 

All but furniture stores (—10%) and shoe and liquor 
stores (each —2%) contributed to the sales increase over 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(in millions) 








Percent change 





Nov 1950 Jan-Nov 1950 





Nov 1950 
Type of Nov Jan-Nov from from from 
store 1950 1950 Novi1949 Oct 1950 Jan-Nov 1949 
TOTAL _..________ $560.3 $6,010.8 + 4 + 1 + 7 
Durable goods ____ 219.7 2,562.0 + 8 — 3 + 21 
Nondurable goods __ 340.6 3,448.8 + 2 + 4 —- 1 








RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 




















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Jan-Nov 1950 
establish- from from from 
Business ments Nov1949 Oct 1950 Jan-Nov 1949 
Apparel stores _....__. 242 + 8 + 2 + 8 
Automotive stores 230 + 13 x + 29 
Country general stores 4 61 + 3 + 2 — 4 
Department stores _......_.. 86 + 7 + 17 + 7 
ee | | + 1 — 3 + 5 
Eating and drinking places. 121 + 1 — 6 + 2 
Filling stations —._.._________ 1,030 + 9 + 1 + 8 
Ee + 5 + 6 x 
gk cr: | + 15 + 4 + 11 
Fw niture and household 
appliance stores | 159 — 9 + 1 + 13 
General merchandise stores 70 + 4 + 11 -+ 
Jewelry stores _ 32 + 10 + 22 a 
lime tore 29 — 2 + 13 + 11 
Lumber, building material 
and hardware stores _.._... 254 + 12 —i11 + 31 
Office, store and school 
supply dealers . 48 + 12 — 4 + 14 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


November 1949. The largest gains were recorded for 
food stores (15%), motor vehicle dealers (14%), lum- 
ber and building material dealers (13%), hardware 
stores and office supply dealers (each 12%) and jewelers 
(10%). Cumulative sales for the eleven months in- 
creased most over the same period of 1949 for lumber 
and building material dealers (37%), automotive dealers 
(29%), farm implement dealers (15%), office supply 
dealers (14%), furniture and household appliance stores 
(13%), and food and liquor stores (each 11%). 

Of the 32 cities reported individually, 16 topped their 
sales of October, 20 surpassed November 1949 and 31 
increased for the eleven months of 1950 over 1949. 
Largest sales increases over November 1949 were re- 
ported for Lubbock (30%), Greenville (29%), Odessa 
(24%), Mineral Wells (20%), Big Spring (17%), 
Abilene (15%) and San Angelo (14%). The leading 
cities for the eleven months were Lubbock (40%), Odessa 
(30%), San Angelo (26%), Lamesa (25%), Austin 
(23%), Abilene (22%), Plainview (21%), Denton and 
E] Paso (each 19%). 

Currently revised to reflect the data furnished by the 
preliminary 1948 Census of Business, the newlv estimated 
index (411) of total retail sales (based on 1935-39 and 
adjusted for seasonal variation) recovered somewhat 
from the point (399) to which it dropped in October, 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: 








Percent change 





Number of 


reporting Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Jan-Nov 1950 





establish- from from from 

Population* ments Novi1949 Oct 1950 Jan-Nov 1949 
Over 100,000 _ ‘ ...--- 1,858 + 8 + 3 + 16 
50,000 to 100,000 _.--... S178 + 8 + 2 + 11 
2500 to 60000 —_.._...._...... 944 + 8 + 3 + 16 
Tr 2 ...... 123 + 6 — 3 + 12 











*1940 Census. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 








Ratio of 
credit sales 


Ratio of 
collections to 














Number tonetsales* outstandingst 
f 
aoe... Nov Nov Nov Nov 
Classification stores 1950 1949 1950 1949 
BI, TB herein OF 66.3 64.6 49.7 51.9 
BY CITIES 
CE ge erase on 6 58.8 56.2 55.5 59.5 
Beaumont 8 69.8 68.5 58.7 51.6 
Bryan 3 43.4 48.3 48.3 49.0 
Cleburne 3 38.6 39.4 46.9 45.2 
Dallas ___. 10 75.3 73.9 52.3 53.6 
El Paso 3 57.9 57.8 $5.7 42.6 
Fort Worth 5 60.3 57.9 49.5 53.5 
Houston 8 66.8 63.7 46.2 47.3 
San Antonio 5 61.4 59.4 51.7 61.4 
Waco 4 45.4 57.4 59.9 58.6 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over 
$1 million) —.. ~~. 68.6 67.6 48.4 51.2 
Department stores tear 
$1 million) i 11 51.6 49.4 49.1 65.7 
Dry goods and apuerd ‘ore 7 66.9 59.4 58.2 57.0 
Women’s specialty shops —_... 17 57.2 54.9 53.8 53.6 
Men’s clothing stores _.. 21 61.3 59.2 65.1 56.4 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
(1949) 
Orr Seo? 17 69.6 67.9 48.6 51.3 
$1,500,000 to $3,000, 000 - 11 56.4 57.4 56.8 57.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _....... =19 54.8 51.9 51.9 51.9 
$250,000 to $500,000 14 46.2 45.2 47.5 47.8 
Less than $250,000 Saeee. © ie 33.5 $2.8 54.8 59.7 








*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
¢Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


after reaching points of 431 to 441 in the three months 
preceding. However, at 411 it topped all other earlier 
months (except June) since December 1948 and all 
annual averages recorded since 1934. Deflated to remove 
the effect of price changes, the adjusted total sales index 
at 214 stood above October (207) and January (204) 
but below other months of 1950 (215 to 232). However, 
it topped the annual average indexes of 1949 and earlier 
vears. 

The durable goods index (526) continued its series of 
monthly declines since August (630) but still exceeded 
indexes earlier than March 1950. For nondurables. the 
index at 359 was at its highest point since April 1949 
(373). Revised indexes for individual lines are not yet 
available. 

The ratio of credit sales to total net sales in November 
for 67 Texas department and apparel stores stood at 
66.3%, up from October (65.7%) but down from the 
high point of 69.1% attained in September. Earlier 
November averages were: 1949, 64.6%; 1948, 62.2%; 
1947, 58.7%: 1946, 55.4%. Largest percentages were in 
Dallas (75.3%), Beaumont (69.8%) and Houston 
(66.8%). and. by types. among the larger department 
stores (68.6%) and the dry goods and apparel stores 
(66.9%). 

The average collection ratios for November were: 1950, 
49.7% ; 1949, 51.9% ; 1948, 52.1%; 1947, 56.4%; 1946, 
60.2%. November's 49.7% was the highest collection 


ratio since March and stood higher than 13 of the most 
recent 18 months. Largest reported collection ratios were 
in Waco (59.9%), Austin (55.5%), Beaumont (53.7%) 
and Dallas (52.3%), with the smallest in El Paso 
(35.7%). By types, dry goods and apparel stores 
(58.2%) and men’s clothing stores (55.1%) made the 
best showing. 


Advertising linage in 33 Texas newspapers in Novem- 
ber averaged little change from October but was 13% 
above November of 1949. This was the thirteenth con- 
secutive month of advertising linage increase over the 
same month of the year preceding. 


Postal receipts of 70 Texas cities averaged 3% under 
October but 9% above November 1949. Of these cities, 
only 16 reported increased receipts in November over 
October, but 57 topped their receipts of November 1949. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 234,974 thou- 
sand gallons in October, 4% above September and 17% 
over October 1949. Sales to the federal government 
amounted to 26,757 thousand gallons, or 36% up from 
September and 14% above October 1949. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 



































Nov Oct Nov from from 
City 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 

TOTAL $4,252,354 $4,364,311 $8,913,747 + 9 — 8 
Big Spring _.__ 13,563 15,958 10,975 + 24 — 15 
i 10,525 12,667 8,881 + 19 —17 
I aici gie 4,254 4,350 3,188 + 33 — 2 
Brownfield —— es 5,800 4,920 5,853 —- 1 + 18 
oa = 10,553 12,703 10,869 — 8 —17 
Childress 4,133 5,597 4,737 — 13 — 26 
| Shae a 3,377 3,565 8,425 —- 1 — 6 
Cleburne 7,856 7,988 7,129 + 10 — 2 
Coleaak 8,840 5,466 3,971 — 8 — 30 
Crystal City _.___ 2,248 2,960 2,214 + 2 — 24 
Cuero i 3,396 4,061 3,821 — ll — 16 
be ais s 1,979 8,969 6,780 + 18 —il11 
E] Campo ——___. 6,033 5,330 4,129 + 46 + 18 
Gainesville - 7,399 7,643 6,958 + 6 — 8 
Gladewater _.___ 4,200 4,611 3,829 + 10 — 9 
Granbury _._.._. ey 834 1,052 177 + 7 — 21 
Greenville ___ = 14,384 13,665 16,049 — 10 + 6& 
Mikkero ——_. = 4,474 5,626 4,483 = — 20 
Jacksonville _ 7,641 8,878 7,484 + 3 —14 
Ce a 2,321 2,232 1,945 + 19 + 4 
Kerrvile és 6,540 7,479 6,237 + 5 — 18 
Lamesa _. 8,756 7,586 9,186 — 5 + 15 
Littlefield —..__ 5 4,432 4,677 4,287 + 5 — 6 
Lockhart.  _.__ 2,240 2,902 2,107 + 6 — 28 
ea 2,933 2,792 2,444 + 20 + 5& 
15,590 15,070 14,081 + 11 + 3 
27,550 27,572 20,589 + 34 x 
7,523 7,185 6,782 + 12 + 6 
Nacogdoches ___ aie 7,320 8,532 6,692 + 9 — 14 
New Braunfels ___ 10,013 8,301 8,584 + 17 + 21 
NN oe 11,272 12,317 10,762 + 5 — 8 
Pe ce 11,536 12,909 10,702 + 8 —i11 
Raymondville 8,954 4,908 8,876 + 2 — 19 
Ee 5,662 6,876 5,216 + 9 — 18 
18,049 20,044 16,664 + 8 — 10 
4,184 4,967 5,022 —17 — 16 
7,919 9,184 7,813 + 1 —14 
Vite 13,996 18,919 12,034 + 16 + 1 








*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under ‘‘Local Business Conditions.” 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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PRODUCTION 
Manufacturing 


(The volume of manufacturing activity in any industrial area, 
= soniasty —_ = wrens is a sensitive measure of the 
ty. 





Industrial production in Texas, as measured by the 
Bureau’s index of industrial electric power consumption, 
continued to rise in November. The seasonally adjusted 
index rose 4% in November, bringing it to 413, more 
than four times the level of the prewar years 1935-39. 
It has not been possible to compile accurate current statis- 
tics on the activity of all the important manufacturing 
industries in Texas, so reliance has been placed on the 
consumption of electric power by industrial users to 
measure this phase of business activity. Data for in- 
dividual industries are published in the tables in this 
section of the Review, but the index of industrial electric 
power consumption is the most satisfactory measure of 
the over-all level of industrial activity in the state. 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC POWER 
CONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 


939 1940 UT el 942 43 ee 1946 1946 eT m6 1949 861950 19s 





The stimulating effect of the rearmament program on 
industrial production has been reflected in Texas, as in 
all parts of the country, in the expansion of business plans 
for the purchase of new plant and equipment. The pros- 
pect of increasing orders for munitions has caused busi- 
nessmen to initiate plans for expansion of manufacturing 
capacity at record rates and to provide the means of 
meeting growing military requirements with as small a 
cut as possible in goods for civilian consumption. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 


Nov 1950 Nov 1950 











Nov Oct Nov from from 

Item 1950t 1950 1949 Nov1949 Oct 1950 
CONSUMPTION® 
NE 12,682 13,525 + 22 + 30 
Linters __ —_ ime Eee 2,957 2,336 — 57 — 66 
SPINNING ACTIVITY 
Spindles in place 

ee 215 214 226 — 5 x 
Spindles active 

| a 211 210 198 + 7 x 
Total spindle 

hours (000’s) 113,000 93,000 79,000 + 43 + 22 
Average spindle hours. 526 435 349 + 51 + 21 








*In running bales. 
tFor five weeks ending December 2, 1950. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The United States Department of Commerce and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission released in Decem- 
ber the results of a survey among businessmen on plans 
for expansion in 1951. This survey indicates that busi- 
nesses plan to spend nearly $4.8 billion in the purchase 
of new plant and equipment during the first quarter of 
1951, the largest first quarter on record and 30% larger 
than in the first quarter of 1950. The largest amount of 
business spending for new plant and equipment ever re- 
ported was in 1948, and prospects at the end of 1950 in- 
dicated that 1951 would be as large or larger than that 
year. 

The expansion of industrial plant and equipment in 
Texas appears to be keeping pace with the rest of the 
country. No comprehensive statistics are compiled for 
this phase of business in Texas, but reports on individual 
projects give an indication of the trend of activity. For 
example, a $7 million expansion program for the produc- 
tion of breech rings has been authorized by the Ordnance 
Department of the Army. A bedding manufacturer has 
announced an expansion program that will require the ex- 
penditure of $1.5 million for buildings and equipment. 
Expansion of aluminum producing facilities on the Gulf 
Coast, both by addition to the plant at Point Comfort and 
by the building of new facilities, seems assured. Early in 
December Lone Star Steel Company dedicated the $2.5 
million facilities that had been added to its plant. 


Refinery operations for November declined 5% from 
October, but some of this decline was seasonal and the 
Bureau’s seasonally adjusted index was down only 1%. 
Crude runs during November 1950 were 11% above 
the level of a year ago. Refinery stocks in Texas showed 
the following changes between October and November: 
gasoline up 1%, distillate up 6%, residual fuel oil down 
3% and kerosene down 18%. 

Dairy manufacturing in November declined 12% 
from October and the same amount from November 
1949. Grapefruit juice canning for the season was far 
below a year ago, with shipments down 79% and pro- 
duction down 74%. Wheat ground was 2% less in 
October than in the previous month and 1% below the 
same month a year ago. Cottonseed received at mills was 
up seasonally 95% between September and October but 
was 25% below October 1949. 

Consumption of cotton in Texas mills increased 30% 
in November over October and was 22% greater than 
in November of last year. Total spindle hours were 22% 
greater than the month earlier and 43% above a year ago. 
Cement production increased 3% in October, while lum- 
ber production in all southern pine mills rose 3%. 


Public Utilities 


a sales of public utilities fluctuate less than the average of 

but, he industry requires an unusually large 
we of “axed investment, it is a strategic factor in the business 
situation.) 





Consumption of electric power in Texas declined 
almost 4% in November. The decline was largely sea- 
sonal, with the adjusted index showing a 1% rise over 
October. The seasonally adjusted index of industrial 


electric power consumption rose 4% above October to 
stand at 413% of the 1935-39 base and 29% above 
November 1949. From October 1949 to October 1950, 
the last month for which figures are available, produc- 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 
(in thousands of kilowatt hours) 








Percent change 


Nov 1950 Nov 1950 














Nov Oct Nov from from 

Use 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 
TOTAL ~~... 788,938 818,682 654,921 + 20 — 4 
Commercial _........ 164,870 180,165 141,128 + 17 — 8 
Industrial .......... 380,621 383,020 294,262 + 29 — 1 
Residential — .__. — 126,125 136,169 109,220 + 15 — 7 
Cher —....... 117,588 110,886 110,311 + 6 — 2 








*Prepared from reports of 10 power companies to the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


tion of electric energy in Texas increased 23%, about 
the same as for the nation as a whole. 

A member of the Federal Power Commission recently 
told a meeting of utility officials and security analysts 
in New York that demand for electricity by 1965 is 
expected to be double the 1950 level. F.P.C. studies 
indicate also that the two trillion cubic feet of gas now 
carried annually through the nation’s pipelines will 
rise to three trillion cubic feet by 1953. The commis- 
sioner declared further that over-all earnings of the 
electric and gas utilities are generally satisfactory. He 
added, however, that state and federal regulatory bodies 
should be ready to grant prompt rate increases when- 
ever necessary to cover rising costs of material, labor, 
money or taxes. 


Natural Resources 


(The production of crude petroleum is a major industry in Texas, 
and the changes in the volume of production have a direct effect 
upon the income produced in the state. Figures on the number of 
well completions by districts indicate the extent to which new sources 
of oil and gas are being developed and the areas of the state ‘in 
which drilling operations are in process.) 


The seasonally adjusted index of crude petroleum 
production in Texas for November was 209, 2% above 
the figure for October and 18% above November 1949. 
Sales of natural and casinghead gas totaled $16,538 
thousand for November, a decrease of about 1% from 
October but still 25% above November 1949. 

The value of carbon black produced increased 361% 
from $749 thousand in October to $3,450 thousand in 
November. About 43% more carbon black is used to 
produce an automobile tire from synthetic rubber than 
is needed to produce the tire from natural rubber. Syn- 
thetic rubber consumption accounted for about 40% of 
the total new rubber consumption during the first nine 
months of 1950 and is expected to account for more than 
60% in 1951. Reactivation of 24 domestic synthetic 
rubber plants is scheduled to be completed by March 
1951 and, as increasing proportions of synthetic rubber 

VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


(in thousands) 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 
Nov 1950 Nov 1950 








Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 
Carbon black 
production —— $ 3,450 $ 749 $ 38,566 — 3 prreess 
Crude oil sales... * 178,211 158,855 ee 
Natural and casinghead 
i ee eee 16,538 16,665 18,198 + 25 — 1 








*Complete reports not available. 


are consumed in the United States, a greater than nor- 
mal demand for carbon black can be expected. 

Gross production of natural gas for October, the 
latest month for which data are available, was 354,253 
million cubic feet, almost 7% above September. The 
seasonally adjusted index of natural gas production 
(469) for October was 5% above the previous month 
and 19% above October 1949. The Texas Railroad 
Commission is now computing monthly estimates of 
the marketed production (sales) of natural gas in Texas 
and places the October figure at 275,927 million cubic 
feet. 

Military uses of magnesium have grown so sharply 
since the Korean war started that they now account for 
66% of the total consumption—compared to 33% for 
the first five months of this year. An expansion pro- 
gram to meet the rapidly increasing demands of the 
armament program is now underway and will increase 
the number of primary producers to six. 

According to the chairman of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, the State of Texas has the ability today 
to produce without waste approximately 3.25 million 
barrels of oil daily. Although this estimate is based on 
the testimony of hundreds of experts who have care- 
fully studied each of the important fields in Texas, 
this figure may be too high and may not represent 
a producing rate which could be continuously main- 
tained over a period of years. The state is currently 
producing about 2.5 million barrels daily, which leaves 
a reserve producing capacity of about 700 thousand 
barrels daily. This is estimated to be several times the 
total reserve producing capacity of the rest of the nation. 
It is the opinion of the military, however, that as great 
as our present producing capacity is, it does not give 
us the margin of excess producing capacity that we 
need. To give the military an increased margin of 
safety would require an accelerated drilling and develop- 
ment program. Curtailments of critical materials and 
manpower shortages would inevitably reduce producing 
capacity, and the security of our nation could be 
jeopardized. 


The Austin Area Economic Development Foundation, 
in cooperation with the Bastrop Chamber of Commerce, 
recently studied the practicability of using Bastrop County 
lignite as a fuel source for power (required in great 
quantities in aluminum processing) as a possible means 
of attracting an aluminum reduction operation to this 
area. This study shows that lignite at $1.25 per ton 
would provide a fuel cost slightly lower than natural 
gas at 10 cents per thousand cubic feet. The present 
production of aluminum falls far short of satisfying 
the demand resulting from the government’s defense 
production needs. 


The two largest sulfur producing companies in the 
nation warned all domestic consumers to expect a 20% 
cut in sulfur shipments for the rest of the year, and 
government sources indicated the two sulfur producers 
will probably extend the 20% cut into 1951. This cut- 
back of civilian consumption is necessary because of 
an alarming shortage of sulfur stocks. However, the 
great quantity of sour gas in the Texas Panhandle field 
is a potential source of sulfur; a gas field in Arkansas 
produces 60 to 70 tons of marketable sulfur a day. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


(Because of the lated deficiency of building in all sections 
of the state, data on the volume of construction work are an 
extremely important part of the business situation. Building permits 
and contracts awarded are both generally used to measure building 
activity.) 





Construction, one of the main supporting factors in 
the 1950 boom period, is on its way down from the all- 
time records set this year, and it is expected that an 
announcement of the tightening of Regulation X will be 
made the first of the year. A $5 billion cut in total 
United States construction has been predicted for 1951 
as a result of measures currently invoked under Regula- 
tion X. Authorities disagree in their forecast of building 
activity for 1951. Of course, all note that fewer homes 
will be built, with forecasts of a drop ranging from $4.3 
to $5.7 billion. Some persons have contended that in- 
creased industrial and public construction will compen- 
sate for declines in residential construction, but most 
authorities carefully state that, while increased industrial 
construction (estimates range from $185 to $400 million) 
will halt the drop in total construction, some decline— 
and perhaps a substantial one—is still to be expected 
in total building activity in the coming year. This de- 
cline in building activity will undoubtedly serve to de- 
press current high levels of activity in the household 
furniture and appliance lines. 

Despite the fact that construction has been one of the 
strongest reinforcing factors in 1950, its decline in 1951 
is not expected to affect adversely the over-all business 
situation. With the country under a condition of “na- 
tional emergency,” factories will be running at capacity 
levels and government military expenditures wil] in- 
crease; activity will continue at boom levels, contained 
somewhat by price controls—which have been slapped 
on one industry and may shortly be extended to others— 
and requests of employers that salary and wages be frozen 
voluntarily. 

Labor continues in many parts of the country to move 
slowly out of construction. It is thought that eventually 
20% of those engaged in the building trades will be 
forced to look for work elsewhere, i.e. as long as the cur- 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


(in thousands) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
Nov 1950 Jan-Nov 1950 

















Nov from from 

Type 1950* Oct 1950 Jan-Nov 1949 
| a. — 10 + 63 
New construction = = Ss: 2, 842 — 8 + 69 
Residential = 33,008 — 3 + 89 
Housekeeping 2,668 — 2 + 89 
Single family units _____ ._ 29,698 — 1 + 93 
Multiple family units _ 2,970 — 12 + 56 
Nonhousekeeping ——  ~__ 340 — 50 + 81 
Nonresidentia] 3s: 19,834 — 15 + 38 
Additions, alterations and repairs— 6,151 — 25 + 21 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935-39=!100 





|| | 








1829. 1953 1937 19945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


1941 19942 1943 1944 





rent world situation makes such a measure as Regulation 
X essential. 

Preliminary estimates of building permits issued in 
Texas place November at $57,943 thousand, down 10% 
from October. Estimates of $752,561 thousand for the 
first eleven months of the year surpass the January- 
November period of 1949 by 63%. 

All types of construction were down from October, 
with the largest drop in nonhousekeeping residential. 
Additions, alterations and repairs registered a 25% de- 
cline. In the January-November comparisons, the 1950 
period shows substantial gains over 1949 in all types of 
construction; single family units reported the largest ad- 
vance. 

After adjustment for seasonal variation the index of 
the value of building permits issued stood at 477 for 
November, 15% above November 1949 and up 3% 
from October. The index, adjusted for price changes, was 
236 compared with 228 for the preceding month and 220 
in November 1949. 

Building permits issued rose 2% from October in 
cities of “less than 25,000” population and 17% in 
cities of “over 100,000,” but were down in the two inter- 
mediate city-size groups. Year-to-date figures showed 
gains for all city-size groups. 

Although new construction put in place in the nation 
dropped 8% in November from October (according to 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce), it remained 
23% above the November 1949 total. The 10% decline 
in nonfarm residential building was partially offset by 
a 6% rise in nonresidential building, resulting in only a 
7% decline in private construction. All classes of public 
construction were down from October, but industrial 
nonresidential jumped 173% from November 1949. 
Total new construction for the first eleven months of 
1950 passed $25 billion, with private residential con- 
struction the biggest factor in the 22% increase from 
the January-November period of 1949. 

Riding on the wave of booming construction activity, 
the cement industry set production records this year. 
Although construction activity for the next year will be 
on the downgrade, demand for cement is expected to in- 
crease. This increase will result from the fact that rein- 
forced concrete can be used as a steel framing substitute 
and from increased construction under the defense pro- 
gram. The nature of the material going into cement 
should prevent the development of shortages if the 
facilities for producing cement can keep up. It is be- 
lieved that any changes in prices of cement during the 
year will be upward. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 










































































































Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Nov 1950 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1950 Nov1949 Oct 1950 City and item 1950 Novi1949 Oct 1950 
ABILENE: BEAUMONT: 
i Sie — 8 — 9 
Retail sales , — + 6 Retail sales 
Automotive store aati + 1 —i14 
Department and apparel store sales. cass eee + 14 10 : saad 
7 Eating and drinking places —.._._- — 4 — 9 
Postal receipts -......... Risccdeeitoncaneliae 46,075 + 9 — 11 : 
| alae . ° 5 Furniture and household stores. — 22 —- 1 
Building permits ——....._... ......----- $§ 1,038,025 + 75 — 6 
: see Department and apparel store sales. + 38 + 4 
| Bank debits to individual accounts J 
| I aii ccteneil + 3 — 2 
(thousands) —... | 3 58,027 + 39 + 1 £3 i 
Building permits = .............§ 320,587 — 70 — 16 
End-of-month Supecite “(thousands  # ¢ 50,752 + 18 + 2 
Air express shipments — = ____. 836 + 9 —- 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 17 — 1 
: . Bank debits to individual accounts 
Air express shipments -_... wae 309 + 20 + 22 
ae .—_§ 1EI + 22 + 8 
rr i cicrcenncinbiennanse 850 + 6 + 21 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_. $ 91,587 x — 2 
Placements in ins . pacino “ . 703 + 28 — 6 A 1 a ae ek i eee 15.2 + 20 os 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force... 21,950 + 19 + 4 ee ores sg oo Sagres aa aoe s 
Unemployment (area) ——..--..._._~ 6,850 — 6 — 8 
Percent of labor force unemployed 8.9 — 9 + 18 
Plac ts in cnahiianes (area) 1,324 — 83 — 24 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) 75,350 — 1 — 1 
AMARILLO: Percent of labor force unemployed 
Ren Se 2 + 10 + 16 (ar) Se) Eee 9.1 oes en 
Apparel stores —... +14 + 12 Export cars ealeeied. je nee 261 + 39 + 2 
Automotive stores + 25 + 33 Water-borne commerce (tons) 3 SER 38,883 +287 + 31 
General merchandise stores i — 2 + 10 
Department and apparel store sales_. asa + 6 + 11 BROWNSVILLE: 
Tae: Sees oe 85,651 + 5 — 18 Retail sales eee — 10 + 6 
Building permits —_._.... nee $ 1,491,332 + 36 — 50 Department and coed store ean + 5 + 21 
Air express shipments —-._._. 627 + 7 + 18 ee OE 18,036 oF — 4 
Bank debits to individual accounts Building permits $ 818,234 + 15 +208 
| ee ae $ 122,257 + 24 x Air express shipments _...___»S SS 426 — 1 + 44 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *.$ 96,231 + 8 — 1 Export cars unloaded —_ ~~... 533 + 52 +100 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 + 19 — 8 Coastal cars unloaded 26 — 55 — 42 
Unemployment _..... ie cssietcan 1,250 — 4 0 
Placements in aneliotnint — searcec tas! 1,404 + 6 —14 BROWNWOOD: 
Nonagricultural civilian ker force = 87,950 + 8 x PE EES ee Cg tits = ns +17 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 3.3 — 6 0 Department and aid ‘olan eile iE Noss 8 cs 
Postal receipts ae 13,099 —17 — 7 
Daas pers HHS. 108 206 —i14 +284 
AUSTIN: Bank debits to individual accounts 
2 I $ 14,357 + 23 + 7 
Retail sales... — ae 8 = 3 End-of-month deposits tieetaniny® _$ 14,092 + 16 + 2 
Apparel stores _ Secunia + 10 — oe Air express shipments $2 + 8 + 10 
Automotive stores — 3 — 16 
F eect eee 7 7 
ciel inp : ba CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Furniture and household stores ..... — 1 — 13 Retell cohen + 6 1 
Lumber, building material 
ian eS TF... + 8 — 40 
and hardware stores _.__ as + 28 — 8 r , 
Department and apparel store salen x + 18 scoossonippisliien iinet llarn ama an amamamaa Pane + 10 ete 
Postel $168,678 ‘* 5 Department storesf ——._____ ae + 17 a2 
ae gsvetel ere chi RE oe . + eee ees — 2 + 25 
Building permits = ..._.____..___...$ 1,248,825 — 48 — 65 Lomb buildi 1 
Riv tecoread akipiiernte 622 + 8 + 27 umber, building materia 
Bank debits t divid ed ‘she and herawere stores oo + 8 + 4 
an es its = individual accounts rn : : Fats sete 84,887 +7 ae 
ar a. ea mary - or tae Building permits __. __--$ 1,287,842 +25 —68 
be oN Poa ye tone (thousands) °_ renee s ie Air express shipments _ en 506 + 8 + 8 
mp avs : a ee 2 +. 2 ie Bank debits to individual accounts 
ede ee Boos ph + : NE 
atleast ahs , ¥ Sat. Enrd-of-month depesits theesialay* $ 95,447 + 19 + 2 
Nonagricultural civilian tee ‘i = 47,370 + 5 + 1 
4 ~----+--- . 
Percent of labor force unemployed___ 3.4 + 26 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 24 + 1 
Unemployment 2,100 — 18 + 17 
Pl ts in employment —... 1,636 + 4 — 19 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 56,500 + 5 + 2 
BIG SPRING: Percent of labor force unemployed. 3.7 — 18 + 16 
Retail sales +17 +4 6 Export cars unloaded 52-68 
Department and apparel stevia afi cer uN 4 4 + 16 oe riccangeey ha (tons) _..___ 1,810,915 + 33 — 6 
Postal receipts po he. + 24 = 56 pain connections ———————____ : 28,069 +12 + 1 
Air express shipments __.._ 61 + 18 am ectmie connections __.______ 32,003 + 10 x 











*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 














LOCAL BUSINESS 








Percent change 





Nov 1950 ~ = 





















































November from November from from 
City and item 1950 Nov 1949 Oct 3 1950 City and item 1950 Novi1949 Oct 1950 
CORSICANA: FORT WORTH: 
i 17,969 23 19 
Postal receipts §—————_______-___-8 pp bd 62 + 60 SET tes ne ee ae 2:8 
Building gg idu re felis a y Automotive stores +. 27 te oF 
Bank debits to individual accoun Setiontdant. a 418 
EEE | 18,376 a — 20 
Eating and drinking since + 10 — 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) °_ 3 21,926 5 + 8 Filli ‘ 
A 1 rate of deposit turnover 1.4 3 — 24 illing stations ——— — 24 Bri 
eee ee ee ile oon 7 + § = 
LLAS: General merchandise poe EEE i + 65 + 15 
DAI S: 9 1 45 Lumber, building material 
Retail sales _.. = - i + i a 
as and hardware stores —....._. ‘acsipeensss + 23 — 18 
Apparel stores —__. ees | aces + 3 t P. E f 
"  & 6 a | + 3 — 4 
Automotive stores ——....._.__-_-_--_.. beaicebitain + 7 4+ eee ' : 
Builting persis WW ....._..__8 2574612 — 13 + 9 
Department storest - eee ee ee + 11 + 11 : 
ball an Air express shipments — 2,205 + 21 — 1 
Eating and kickin unaees . acaxanent sist Nadeis y 7 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
Filling stations em 4 x 
a ideale + 47 4 49 ements) SC + 22 — 8 
Bo eae aa 26 End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.. $ 332,879 + 8 + 2 
General aahentten:. stores —.._ + 13 + 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __._. 14.6 + 14 — 4 
Lumber, building material 
es Re ae ene a 5,000 — 24 — 11 
and hardware stores —......._.... + 7 8 1 : 
Giiee, atten Sek ele she Placements in employment — sstaeatiasaees 6,065 + 72 — 2 
: Nonagricultural civilian laher fares > 148,800 + 7 + 2 
1 qencd tegen a 5 vs Percent of labor force unemployed 3.4 — 29 ae, || 
Postal receipts — _$ 1,166,510 + 10 — 1 i aa : 
Building permits - . _..$ 9,649,586 + 61 + 12 
Air express shipments ——...__..._.__ 10,681 + 17 x GC 4 I VESTON: 
Bank debits to individual accounts o 
(thousands) i a .....$ 1,275,870 + 23 — 6 Retail sales eo. = eee a + 4 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 873,073 + 10 x Department and apparel store sales. a ieee — 7 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —... 17.5 + 11 — 65 ah paps $ 53,576 — 7 — 14 
a A ae ae ee 4,400 — 41 + 10 Building permits S$) 884,928 + 93 — 70 
Placements in employment —_.____ 6,481 + 43 — 21 Air express shipments - eee 366 + 2 a 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 268,800 + 7 x Bank debits to hedbetiend accounts 
Percent of labor force unemployed____. 1.6 — 47 + 7 (thousands) tettaribclaties a | 67,687 + 4 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (eeended*. $ 97,659 + 4 x 
DENISON: Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 8.3 0 a 
Department and apparel store sales cceiaeeaiate — 6 + 2 Unemployment (area) —_.. roe 2,000 as Of 0 
an hehe —_ § 10815 + 6 — 4 Placements in employment (ere) 646 a — 49 
Building permits —— sicciageaauig 76,337 — 41 + 65 Nonagricultural civilian labor ieee 
Bank debits to individual accounts NN ah a 49,050 ae: ) ae t 
SET EE 9,119 + 6 + 11 Percent of labor force anced 
End-of-month deposits (thousande)®_ $ 11,715 + 6 aa (area) - - 4.1 — 25 + 3 
Export cars walendal Ek We ee ee 7,299 + 40 + 36 
DENTON: Coastal cars unloaded 2,696 + 85 ete 
Retail sales m senrieoanian + 4 x 
Department and naman store ; aon. — + 4 — 1 
ia 2 a Ut lO 1S HENDERSON: 
eC 78,900 — 47 + 28 NS ae ee ee ee + 22 + 26 
Sate dling EE 7,535 + 18 + 8 
EL PASO: Building permits —_ Ee 30,800 + 7 — 94 
Retail sales ————____________ _- + 12 + 2 Bank debits to indivibasl * accounts 
Apparel stores — + 10 ee (thousands) __. = 2,292 — ae a 59 
Drug stores pecicee _—_— = are 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) *- $ 14,235 + 1 + 3 
Furniture and omit stores + 4 + 2 
General merchandise stores —..._.. —a + 7 + 18 
Lumber, building material ie 
a ts ee — 7 — 32 LAREDO: 
Office, store and school mute Department and apparel store sales. = ______. + 25 + 25 
dealers ___. , é Boils > lo eo. as ee | =~ we a A 17,696 + 1 — 8 
Department and een steve ‘estes, ™ een + 7 + 8 Building permits —-$ 25,210 — Fe — 43 
Postal receipts ae $ 139,808 a2 =i Bank debits to individual: accounts 
Building permits $ 1,948,564 7 ss Ue Ope ay a J ce i eva : 17,894 + 18 pe | 
Air express shipments —...____ 1,516 + 2 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_ 21,796 x + 1 
Bank debits to individual accounts Annual rate of deposit turnover _____. 9.8 + 15 a 
(thousands) _... 80,427 + 27 = Air express shipments —_______ 272 + 20 + 33 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_ $ 133,736 +11 + 4 Electric power consumption 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ 16.4 + 15 1 (thoe. kwh.) —_____.__ 8,678 + 15 — 12 
Unemployment 2,000 — 20 ss Natural gas consumption 
Placements in employment ———___ 1,935 + 67 a (thou. cu. ae 45,030 + 10 + 81 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 61,800 +17 + 1 Tourists entering Mexico so 6,366 2 —14 
Percent of labor force unemployed____. 3.2 = £2 +3 Tourist cars entering Mexico — 2,256 — 4 — 32 


Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 


























































*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


TtReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Nov 1950 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1950 Novi1949 Oct 1950 City and item 1950 Novi1949 Oct 1950 
HOUSTON: LUBBOCK: 
ee ee Serie nme + 7 ¥ Retail sales ; oe 6 
Angers eres Tes pa. am Apparel stores — + 12 + 22 
Automotive stores ———————-—-—-- 5 is 4 uu I i + 23 + 9 
Saperimant storest ee es a career +H Ka . Furniture and household stores —— + 44 + 21 
Eating and drinking places - 7s my Lumber, building material 
Filling stations ———__________ =.8 = and hardware stores : Pon . + 21 ae OE 
Food stores eee ese Tr ee . Department and apparel store oli. nee peer nes + 42 + 35 
Furniture and penneld ‘stores aire eens ae. “re : Puabd-suaiens ‘$63,592 ae Cte 
General merchandise stores | —__- fer Oem Building permits $ 1,681,027 Gg “raaeeee 
Lumber, building material Air express shipments —. ee ees 463 + 13 + 5 
» hyena ee $ 713,069 2 ab s Bank debits to individual accounts 
ores Siena aa aa : (ehousetie ye) LOR + 35 + 27 
Building permits} - $15,466,780 +o +a End-of-month deposits (dhewnende)*__ $ 92,287 + 35 + 9 
Air express shipments 6,430 += wie Annual rate of deposit turnover._.___. 16.7 + 2 + 19 
Bank debits to individual eneunin A Unemployment i 700 + 40 +17 
(thousands) GRAAF RES $ 1,812,190 +s A, Placements in employment - z 1,027 + 18 — 27 
maaiesrgo gr baal eatonigdla $ anes : os + : Nonagricultural civilian labor force_ 30,200 + 15 + 8 
nnuai rate oO eposl ig | le — 
na. 10,000 ns +65 Percent of labor force unemployed___. 2.8 + 21 + 15 
Placements in employment tered saree 4,343 +11 — 87 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
A 338,700 x x ODESSA: 
Percent of labor force unemployed a oo © cn Aebe + 24 eey 
(area) 8.0 =< ie Department and apparel, mere cles: he endbee + 24 + 14 
Export cars unloaded — 5,075 + 38 aah hanes... ss sane + 16 nee 
Coastal core unloaded ——________. “ wigs += Building permits Nias sae ECS +14 +1 
Manufacturing employment ne 74,800 + 18 = Bank debits to individual astinnetin 
Nonmanufacturing employment — — 253,925 aes 2 = % a __$ 27,281 + 35 eer 
End-of-month deposits ‘imei _$ 24,828 + 20 — 12 
LONGVIEW: Air express shipments — ~~ _.____ 219 + 18 — 7 
Department and apparel store sales. + & 3 ie 
Postal recep 2 O81, 858 a ae = «ae | 
Building permits — .....___..$ 877,150 + 11 + 21 PARIS: 
Air express shipments eck, 170 + 33 — 17 
Unemployment —_... deseecnrnaserseacieeadoas 1,275 — 20 — 6 Retail sales omg ma 
Placements in employment. Be eaweceesey 502 + 9 — 28 Department and apparel store Nene hea + 8 — 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 22,725 + 1 = Building permits ETS OT) SE 12,300 — 76 — 61 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 5.6 — 21 =o Air express shipments thats Siete a 47 + 15 + 
LUFKIN: INV . 
NS EOLA 9,673 + 4 — 18 PLA IEW: 
Building permits —..-_.. = . 61,616 = ET — 27 PE Nn 2 ot et + 8 + 7 
Bank debits to individual accounts Department and apparel store sales —. _.__ + 10 + 23 
(thousands) —_..._...__.__. -$ 14,600 + 30 =< 1 ee 9,765 + 7 — 7 
End-of-month Denne (thousands) * $. 17,313 + 6 — 2 Building permits —— pe es $ 1,307,500 +427 +702 
Air express shipments ——...______. 60 + 54 + 30 Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) Leer TRE | 20,359 + 24 +41 
MARSHALL: End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_ $ 17,932 + 15 +14 
Doin egies VS ae e ale oh on ae Air express shipments ~~ 129 + 93 +279 
Department and wana store sales senha + 1 + 2 
Postal receipts $ 12,622 — 8 — 16 
Building permits ~~... —---$ 85,655 =n + 82 SAN ANGELO: 
Bank debits to individual ‘qccounts 
(thousands ) ee __$ 11,279 + 14 ~~ 30 Retail sales suis ses +14 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) *_ $ 19,106 +11 x Department and apparel store sales_ See + 18 + 2 
Postal receipts : $ 36,396 + 12 — 65 
Building permits $ 640,005 3 — 48 
MINERAL WELLS: Bank debits to individual accounts 
Retail sales +2 6+ @ (thousands) ~ e- +0 ue 
Building permits ————. —-$ 9500 — 3% a End-ef-month deposits (thousands)*_$ 50,881 ee eg 
Bank debits to individual eoomntes a 
nnual rate of deposit turnover _._____. 9.7 — 8 — 11 
(thousands) $ 4,229 +126 = 14 ‘ ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*$ 8,010 + 7 + 2 Ait express shipments a ae ee 
Air express shipments _....._ 38 — 13 + 52 Unemployment 650 — 19 0 
Pla ts in employment —__ oS 610 + 38 — 8 
*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. Nonagricultural civilian labor force — 20,600 + 15 + 1 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. Percent of labor force unemployed____. 3.2 — 29 0 


tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


$1950 building permits for Houston include recently annexed areas 


for which permits were not issued in 1949. 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 















































November from from 
City and item 1950 Nov1949 Oct 1950 

PORT ARTHUR: 

— prsoanccnane ce names Vea — 6 — 8 

Department and esa store : alee stashed — 1 + 8 

ee ea ee eee nee 29,719 + 5 + 65 

Building permits — ~~ ~......_-__._-$ 194,955 — 79 — 43 

Air express shipments . paiasenisiabnnands 211 + 10 + 16 

Bank debits to individual ‘qcesunts 

(thousands) : ekinkt eS 86,147 + 12 — 5 

End-of-month deposits cieennitlied®. g 41,819 + 5 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 10.6 + 8 — 9 

Unemployment (area) ~~... — 6,850 — 65 — 8 

Placements in employment jen). aes 1,324 — 33 — 24 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

(area) _.— 75,350 — 1 — 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed 

(area) 9.1 3 — 2 

Export cars unloaded - 172 — 58 +282 

Coastal cars unloaded 568 + 57 + 35 

SAN ANTONIO: 

Retail sales —_ jBicacaceninaacneast tial + 9 + 2 
IE I ccscereecsimaniceeminigcesee + 6 + 7 
Automotive stores —......___ + 33 — il 
Department stores - Se chiteciahipinne + 2 + 6 
Eating and deloking ‘pasees Seccniccaares + 6 + 2 
Tike athe ............._......._. — 2 + 1 
Food stores ——... as sense \ tian + 6 + 5 
Furniture and benneheell cturen aieonens — 1 — 3 
General merchandise stores —— eee — 4 + 8 
Lumber, building material 

and hardware stores —..._______ sian + 10 — 19 

el is HH .....§ 60s + 19 

Building permits —— _..$ 4,564,112 — 7 + 28 

Air express shipments —__ : 3,123 + 23 + 4 

Bank debits to individual sonsenie 

(thousands) ——...._.._...._...$ 326,969 + 33 — 1 

End-of-month eel shemndih®.. $ 363,008 + 13 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ——_. 10.8 + 17 — 2 

Unemployment _. 3,750 — 32 — 12 

Placements in employment —.__.__ 3,037 +17 —i1l 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force — 163,650 + 2 + 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed____ 2.3 — 82 — 12 

TEMPLE: 

Retail sales : ae re — 10 — 6 

Department and anil store ‘je iiipitalie + 6 — 7 

0 a 21,769 + 13 + 7 

Building permits 0... = 209,885 — 28 — 41 

Air express shipments - i : 52 + 6 — 7 

TEXARKANA: 

a ne ee ‘ — 5 — il 

Department and apperel gave aie J _—_* + 8 + 8 

Postal receipts ae 36,170 + 12 —17 

Bank debits to individual | accounts 

| $ 30,100 + 17 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__ $ 22,714 — 6 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 + 27 — 2 

Air express shipments — 108 — 3 + 21 

Unemployment 2,700 — 22 + 4 

Placements in employment _.__ 945 +127 — 9 

Nonagricultura] civilian labor force __ 86,900 + 2 x 

Percent of labor force unemployed____ 7.3 — 23 + 8 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 












































November from from 
City and item 1950 Nov1949 Oct 1950 

TEXAS CITY: 

_ a Re aie, Om eacatnegies x — 1 

Department and sound ‘ne ie. saleseasiees + 7 + 33 

a a creccnnncnensibls 3 10,898 +17 — 2 

a ee a aT Ee. $ 157,647 — 7 — 24 

Bank debits to individual accounts 

(thousands) —....... ee 11,960 — 6 — 26 

End-of-month deposits ichousands)®.. $ 12,570 — 4 — 15 

Unemployment (area) — 2,000 — $1 0 

Placements in employment (area) — 646 - — 13 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 

(orm)... = 49,050 — 7 — 1 

Percent of labor Sem ainapes 

ene r 4.1 — 25 + 3 

Coastal cars caluubed PS ERO 580 + 41 — 8 

TYLER: 

Retail sales - = sical + 4 — 2 

Department sad ements store ilies. rs eres + 1 + 8 

ee SCT 43,288 — 10 — 1 

Building permits —____ ...$ 874,900 + 53 — 65 

Bank debits to individual | accounts 

(thousands) oe .$ 47,255 + 11 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (iemeiny* $ 51,608 + 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover —_ 11.2 + 10 — 6 

Air express shipments 229 — 22 — $1 

WACO: 

Retail sales ____ + 6 x 
Apparel stores . + 3 — 8 
Automotive stores —__.. Sess. * ving teats + 4 — 9 
Furniture and household eens . ican,” _. easel — 12 + 9 

Department and apparel store sales _ aT eee + 9 + 15 

Postal receipts __ .$ 80,586 + 7 — 13 

Building permits ee _$ 664,325 — 40 — 72 

Air express shipments _. =» 209 — 8 +17 

Bank debits to individual aaeeunte 

(thousands) .$ ~ 65,780 +17 — 9 

End-of-month deposits ‘Ceseneante)*.. $ 80,764 +14 x 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover___.__ 9.7 + 1 — il 

Unemployment — 1,450 + 21 + 4 

Placements in employment _....____ 750 + 6 — 20 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 44,600 + 1 + 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed____ 3.3 + 22 + 3 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Department and apparel store sales — EE Retest + 10 +17 

a 71,508 + 24 — 1 

Bullies panies —......._§ 416,185 + 88 + 28 

Bank debits to eetieieed « accounts 

2 ee | 71,402 + 26 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) *__$ 95,283 + 18 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ____.. 9.0 + 10 + 1 

Air express shipments = 318 + 28 + 6 

Unemployment 1,000 0 0 

Placements in employment —.—_____ 103 — 1 — 24 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 39,900 + 19 + 8 

Percent of labor force unemployed. 2.5 —17 — 7 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Income 


(The amount of income received by farmers is a complete measure 
of the prosperity of agriculture, taking into account both the volume 
of products sold and the prices received. Since the marketings of 
many products are concentrated in certain seasons of the year, it is 
important that the data be adjusted for seasonal variations in order 
to show the basic changes in the situations of agriculture.) 


As 1950 draws to a close, it is interesting to note the 
effect of international developments upon United States 
agriculture. The U.S. Crop Reporting Board reports that 
1950 crop production was the third largest in history. 
In its final summary of crop production, the government 
board said crop output for the nation exceeded the 
average of the previous eight years. This record produc- 
tion was achieved despite reductions in acreage of several 
important crops and a growing season that had many 
unfavorable aspects. 





INDEX OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , !935- 392100 








PERCENT 
900-7 














1929 1933 1937 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 











Texas was one of the areas that suffered from adverse 
weather conditions. Final crop estimates for the state 
were improved over earlier reports but were still poor 
in comparison with previous years. 

In the national scene a few crops broke production rec- 
ords, with many farmers ignoring the “plant less” plea of 
the Department of Agriculture and government planting 
restrictions. Soybeans, sorghum grains, sugar beets and 
red clover seed exceeded any previous production. The 
corn crop of 3,131 million bushels exceeded recent gov- 
ernment estimates and was the fourth largest on record. 
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FARM CASH INCOME* 








Indexes, 1935-39 = 100, 
adjusted for seasonal variation 


Amount 
(in thousands) 

















Nov Oct Nov January—November 
District 1950 1950 1949 1950 1949 

TacA8 .W.. — 655 529 107 $1,477,021 $1,693,743 
518 845 117,798 208,026 

689 1478 209,437 205,400 

501 892 202,041 237,187 

290 413 67,701 69,795 

406 365 237,937 275,171 

261 306 712,662 95,873 

193 496 62,039 56,108 

372 286 95,940 78,640 

440 496 140,411 170,492 

597 402 130,844 127,726 

241 293 43,923 44,864 

222 277 96,288 124,461 











*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the indexes. 


Others in the “very large” category were oats, all hay, 
rice, potatoes, popcorn, tobacco, cranberries, and alfalfa 
and sweet clover seeds. Wheat for the nation was below 
average; this can be attributed to the poor Texas wheat 
crop, the worst in a long time and less than one-fourth 
of the 1949 crop. 

Farmers of the United States are increasing their out- 
put each year with fewer hours of labor. The farmer 
works shorter hours today than at any time in history. 
In less than 40 years, production per hour of farm work 
has doubled; half of this gain has been made in the past 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


(in carloads) 


Source: Bureau of Businezs Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultura] Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 
Nov Oct 

















Nov from from 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 Nov1949 Oct 1950 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS _ 6,698 8,046 6,084 + 10 —17 
NII Se teeatianiccen 4,256 5,683 4,157 + 2 — 25 
Calves __. = - Say 1,393 1,178 + 20 + 2 
| ener 686 649 488 + 41 + 6 
Aas eee $39 321 262 + 29 + 6 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH ____ 5,941 6,780 5,483 + 8 — 12 
I acces 3,726 4,761 8,702 + 1 — 22 
Calves _ 1,268 1,178 1,054 + 20 + 8 
Hogs _. er 683 649 488 + 40 + 65 
EES eae eee 264 192 239 + 10 + 38 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH? -__. 757 1,266 600 + 26 — 40 
| ee 530 922 454 +17 — 43 
2 ee 149 215 128 + 21 — $1 
ra 3 0 0 ae ate 
Re 15 129 23 +226 — 42 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 260. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
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RAIL SHIPMENTS OF POULTRY AND EGCS FROM TEXAS 
STATIONS 


(in carloads) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 














Nov Oct Nov Oct 

Classification 1959 1950 1949 1949 
ie ae 1 0 0 
| Ee AS See re | 17 190 29 
Eggs—shell equivalent*........—s- 75 6 10 48 
| RS ee, 0 0 0 
Frozen 2 3 5 8 
NSC REESE i onnte a een er eae oes 8 0 0 4 








*Dried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a sheli-egg equivalent 
on the following hasis: 1 rail-carload of dried eggs = 8 carloads of 
shell eggs and 1 carload of frozen eggs = 2 carloads of shell eggs. 


ten years. This remarkable progress can be attributed to 
many things. The American farmer has begun to shift 
somewhat from extensive to intensive farming. The best 
land is being fully utilized; crop yield has been increased 
through hybridization and improved varieties of seed; 
special applications of farm power—such as grain com- 
bines, corn pickers, seeding and planting equipment, spe- 
cial tillage tools, field forage choppers and haying ma- 
chines—have been of great importance in reducing the 
labor input per acre. 

Increase in production of livestock per hour has not 
been as significant since the animal is harder to improve 
than the machine. However, a 40% increase in produc- 
tion of animal products has been made in the past 20 
years, due to greater production per animal unit of milk, 
eggs and pork. 

The agricultural foodstuffs of the nation are not in 
short supply; if government controls over agricultural 
commodities should be found necessary, cotton and wool 
should be the only commodities with a deficient supply. 
In any all-out mobilization program, clothing is there- 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(in carloads) 


Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 












































Nov Oct Nov Oct 
Item 1950 1950 1949 1949 
Ee 1,825 3,492 1,082 
Fruit* 
Eee ee — 800 614 1,484 636 
Oranges __. 523 697 377 212 
ee ee 0 22 0 
| 25 65 7 
5 0 0 0 
9 0 8 0 
63 0 87 3 
27 0 1 0 
Eggplant 9 5 27 4 
Lettuce 81 430 53 170 
Parsley a 5 0 4 0 
Peppers — 820 21 274 19 
REE iterian CL ene er 9 0 12 0 
Spinach 14 0 30 0 
I I acini 12 9 21 3 
T t pees 408 18 674 28 
Mixed vegetables = --»-=»=-ss 890 9 402 4 
Other 9 2 4 1 











*Figures include both truck and rail shipments. 


fore likely to come under price and rationing controls 
long before foodstuffs. 

Farm cash income for November exhibited very little 
change in Texas, either from last year or last month. The 
state’s unadjusted income of $320,162 thousand was 7% 
below November 1949, after rising 3% from October 
of this year. The largest change for any district over last 
year was the 24% decline experienced by the Red Bed 
Plains. In comparing November income with October, 
the Valley districts showed increases of more than 100%. 
Although a large portion of this increase was seasonal 
and brought about by the shipment of citrus to market, 
when the income for these two districts is seasonally ad- 
justed, November income is still 45% above October’s. 
This can be explained by the slow ripening of the citrus, 
resulting in later-than-normal movement to market. 

The year-to-date income is still 13% below 1949. Even 
though the state has had a fine citrus crop and an ex- 
cellent harvest of grain sorghum, these have not been 
enough to offset the earlier wheat crop disaster. Due prin- 
cipally to drought in the Panhandle the winter wheat 
crop was almost a total loss, while the cotton crop is esti- 
mated at just half that of last year. 

This year’s poor showing is made worse in the light of 
future prospects. Again the reason is drought, this time 
throughout the entire state. It has brought germination 
of winter grains. cover crops and pasture grass to a virtual 
halt in many places. Winter wheat is so poorly rooted 
that cattle cannot be turned into the fields for grazing 
for fear they will uproot the plants. Rain is urgently 
needed in all areas of the state to promote growth of 
small grains and winter pastures. 

The cold weather which has swept the state reached 
deep into the Valley and destroyed the tender vegetable 
crop. Crops dealt a heavy blow included tomatoes, pep- 
pers, potatoes, eggplant, and string and snap beans. 
Hardier vegetables like cabbage, endive, escarole, broc- 
coli and carrots were badly hurt but not killed. 

Prices received by farmers throughout the nation rose 
nearly 3% from October 15 to November 15, according 
to U.S.D.A. reports, to reach a level 16% above last 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 























Agriculture 

Percent change 

Nov 1950 Nov 1950 
Indexes Nov Oct Nov from from 

(unadjusted) 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS —.... 355 340 264 + 34 + 4 
BD OID ects . 822 300 221 + 46 + 7 
ae Tt OD 232 216 + 11 + 8 
Feed grains and hay 163 153 146 + 12 + 7 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes_ 117 117 153 — 24 x 
WR. ee ee. SE 168 138 + 65 — 14 
Tee CNS occ. 328 344 + 2 + 7 
Cotton 385 $12 221 + 52 + 7 
Oil-bearing crops _.._......._ 459 407 a + 18 
Livestock products — _ 400 394 322 + 24 + 2 
Meat animals _ ——. 482 483 355 + 36 x 
Dairy products _......._.. 252 245 258 — 2 + 3 
Poultry and eggs ——_______ 269 252 301 —i11 + 7 
Wool - 516 491 317 + 63 + 6 











xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS* 

















Source: Production and Marketing Administration, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture 
Percent change 
Nov 1950 Nov 1950 
Unit Nov Oct Nov from from 
Item (000’s) 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 
Fresh vegetables _... Ibs. 1,761 3,129 2,083 — 15 — 44 
Frozen vegetables _.. Ibs. 4,286 4,838 38,139 + 87 — 1 
Dried and evaporated 
a 457 527 467 — 2 — 18 
Frozen fruits —.._.. Ibs. 8,196 8,882 4,161 + 97 — 2 
ee oo 11,9386 1,426 2,176 prey ata 
Dairy products __ Ibs. 20,504 22,156 7,827 }38_. — 7 
Cree 2 ae 104 73 165 — 37 + 33 
Fluid -... .. lbs. 53 59 108 — 51 — 10 
pees | 51 19 57 — 11 aioe 
Creamery butter _.. lbs. 5,415 6,064 1,407 eas —il1 
Evaporated and 
condensed milk. Ibs. 1,856 1,901 1,110 + 67 — 2 
ee Ibs. 18,120 14,118 466  £.. — 7 
Eggs 
Shell —.............. cases 3 24 29 — 90 — 88 
Pee Ibs. 6,387 8,054 6,889 — 8 — 21 
__. ieee Ibs. 8,334 4,847 6,083 — 45 — 31 
Poultry (frozen) -. Ibs. 7,140. 4209 tt #14. + 67 
Meat and meat 
products -........... Ibs. 18,955 18,153 11,534 + 64 + 44 
Hides and pelts .... lbs. 2,400 2,240 1,716 + 40 + 7 








*End of month. 


year. Generally higher prices were reported for nearly all 
commodities, fruits and hogs being the principal excep- 
tions. Cotton, cottonseed, calves, sheep, lambs and wool 
reached the highest prices on record. 

Texas farmers benefited even more than this average. 
The Texas index was up 4% over last month and was 
34% above November 1949. All commodities in Texas 
showed price increases over a year ago except potatoes, 
dairy products, and poultry and eggs. 


Cotton 


(The cotton balance sheet shows the basic demand and supply 
factors affecting cotton which is an outstanding element in the farm 
income of the state.) 


The cotton balance sheet as of December 1, 1950 
shows a decline of over 5.5 million bales from this time 
last year. This is the greatest recorded decline in the 
cotton balance sheet of the United States from one Decem- 
ber to the next. The only declines approaching it in size 
occurred from December 1944 to December 1945 and 
from 1945 to 1946. The primary cause of the decrease 
in both periods has been reduced production, but in 
both cases lower production has been accompanied by war 
demands of tremendous proportions. During both periods 
the low production and high demand coming in a period 
of strong inflationary forces due to war and preparation 
for war have caused the market to be exceptionally 
bullish. During the first period prices of cotton were held 
in check by price ceilings and rationing of cotton goods; 
during the present period no such controls have been 
applied as yet. 

Because of the decline in the value of money the present 
price of 42 cents for cotton is not as high in buying power 
as the 31 cents received by farmers in 1946. Even higher 
prices may be necessary to induce farmers to produce 
the presently desired supply. This means that the out- 
look for dollar income for Texas farmers during 1951 
is good—provided weather is favorable. 


PRICES 


(Changes in the level of prices are as important te businessmen 
as changes in the volume of production and sales. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices represents changes in prices at retail; the index of 
wholesale prices is a measure of changes in the prices of commodities 
in primary markets.) 

A new all-time high index of wholesale prices was 
charted for the week ending November 28 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Gains during the month were mod- 
erate for all subgroupings of commodities, but in com- 
parison with last year’s prices certain groups have risen 
substantially more than others. 

Retail prices, while rising steadily from one new high 
to another, have lagged behind wholesale prices. Since 
from 18 to 50% of a retailer’s costs are selling expenses, 
it takes a while for higher material prices to be fully 
reflected in prices to consumers. Nevertheless, the clamor 
for price controls mounts as the international situation 
becomes more critical. The best time to apply such con- 
trols—if they must be applied—cannot be decided defin- 
itely, since at no time are prices and wages in a relation- 
ship that is wholly equitable. If all prices had been 
frozen in November, retailers would see their profits 
fade as costs of operation crept upward during succeed- 
ing months. If prices were frozen later, manufacturers 
might find that another round of wage increases had left 
them with too narrow margins. 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


PERCENT 
180 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 





























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Percent change 
Nov28 Nov 28 
1950 1950 
from from 
Nov 28 Oct31 Nov29 Nov 29 Oct 31 
Group 1950* 1950 1949 1949 1950 
ALL COMMODITIES ___. 171.7 169.6 151.5 + 13 + 1 
Farm products — 185.7 179.7 156.0 + 19 + 38 
NN 172.6 167.0 162.3 + 6 + 8 
hes: $$... as 223.9 187.8 + 18 — 1 
Foods 178.2 174.0 157.9 + 18 + 2 
| REESE deen eS 243.1 239.8 211.2 + 15 + 1 
All commodities other 
than farm and foods. 162.8 161.9 145.2 + 12 + 1 
Tee .. IOS 163.6 138.7 + 20 + 2 
Fuel and lighting 
IE icccicininnins: TG 135.5 130.0 + 4 x 
Metals and metal 
prodatts. ...._._... 190.6 179.7 167.3 + 8 + 1 
Building materials —__... 219.1 219.3 189.6 + 16 x 
Chemicals and allied 
| _ 186.6 133.2 116.5 +17 + 3 
*Preliminary. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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FINANCE 


Business Finance 


(Since the condition of business is both reflected by and dependent 
upon financial conditions, various indicators of financial activity are 
essential for proper analysis of the business situation.) 


The volume of credit in use in Texas did not change 
materially from the end of October to the end of 
November 1950. Thus, last month’s activity—that of 
relative stability at a level substantially above that of 
last year—was repeated. 

Member banks reported increases in total loans and 
investments of 8% from November 30, 1949 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1950 and of 1% from November 2, 1950; over 
the same periods deposits rose 6 and 2%, respectively. 
Loans made up the entire increase in earning assets 
of these banks, rising 22% from last November, while 
investments (mostly in government securities) decreased 
by 11%. From October to November 1950 the indi- 
vidual changes in loans and investments were 1% or 
less. 

Bank debits in the 20 reporting cities climbed 24% 
over last November but fell 3% from last month. With- 
out exception these 20 cities reported increases over last 
year, ranging from 48% in Corpus Christi to 4% in 
Galveston and Corsicana. When October bank debits 
are compared with November debits, various changes 
are evidenced; 14 cities reported decreases, 5 reported 
increases and 1 reported no change. Overcoming the 
effects of these seasonal declines in activity, the index 
of bank debits for the Eleventh Federal Reserve District 
rose to 570% of the 1935-39 average, compared to 
548% in October 1950 and 459% in November 1949. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Nov 1950 Nov 1950 Nov 1949 
from from from 
Item Nov 1949 Oct 1950 Oct 1949 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments _......-_-»-_-»--» 2#+ 8 + 1 + 2 
a _. + 22 0 + 5 
Total U.S. Geemement securities we — il — 1 x 
I I ier’ BR — 6 + 4 
Treasury certificates my 
Ee — 85 — 9 — 2 
Treasury notes _..____——...__ +647 + 1 — 2 
United States bende - icine Cae x — 1 
Other securities —_ + 20 + 8 + 8 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Banks + 8 + 1 — 2 
Cash in vaults - en _.. + :15 + 8 + 3 
Balances with Qunastle besks — + 7 + 5 — 2 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank)... + 6 + 2 + 2 
Demand deposits adjusted _..... + 8 + 3 + 2 
Time deposits _....- = ==> ssi SCO — 8 + 3 
United States aeasament 
OS eee + 4 0 
Interbank deposits 
Domestic banks _......_-»_-_--- + 18 + 2 — 2 
Ea, 0 — 9 + 11 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS - + 12 x 0 








*Percentage comparisons are based on week ending nearest the close 
of the calendar month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The annual rate of deposit turnover for the 20 report- 
ing cities had increased 12% over the November 1949 
rate after falling 4% from October 1950 during 
the month. Seventeen cities indicated higher rates than 
those of last November, while one reported no change 
and two registered decreases. From last month the turn- 
over rate decreased in 16 cities and increased in four, 
resulting in a net change of 4%. 

In these same 20 cities end-of-month deposits in- 
creased 10% from last year and 1% from last month. 
All cities except Beaumont, Laredo and Texarkana re- 
ported increases over the past year, the latter reporting 
the only decrease (5%). At the end of November 1950 
end-of-month deposits in 12 cities were larger than at 
the end of October. In four there was no appreciable 
change, while the other four showed smaller end-of- 
month deposits than last month. 

In summary, it would seem that deposits held are 
slightly larger than they were at the end of October 
but that they are being used at a slower rate, thus 
causing a smaller volume of bank debits. November 
1950 showed substantial gains over November 1949 in 
deposits, in rate of turnover and in bank debits. 

The number of new corporations started in Texas con- 
tinued the decline in evidence since June 1950. New 
starts numbered 233 in November, 272 in October 1950 
and 252 in November 1949. By type of business activity, 
merchandising led the new business starts with 66 char- 
ters, and real estate with 31 was second. The businesses 
started during the month were capitalized for relatively 
small amounts, with 126 ranking between $5 and $100 
thousand and 56 below $5 thousand. None were re- 
ported in the “over $100,000” capitalization classi- 
fication. 

In Texas life insurance sales increased 11% over 
last November but decreased 16% from October 1950. 
Nationwide sales, after falling only 3% from October, 
stood 13% above year-ago levels. 

Only seven business failures were reported by Dun 
and Bradstreet for Texas during November. This was 
the lowest number of failures noted in the state since 
January 1949. However, average liabilities per failure 
jumped to $67 thousand, the highest amount recorded 
since February 1950 and the second highest in the past 
22 months. 


CORPORATION CHARTERS ISSUED BY CLASSIFICATION 
Source: Secretary of State 















































Nov Oct Nov 
Classification 1950* 1950 1949 
DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS 
Capitalization (th ds) $2,563 $ 3,711 $ 5,488 
Number 233 272 253 
Banking-finance ~~. --__-__ ms qT 12 & 
Construction ~~~ ~~~ male 16 19 5 
nr een 14 24 21 
Merchandising 66 68 49 
Oil 16 12 8 
Real estate 31 40 33 
Transportation — eee a 2 7 3 
Nonprofit (no eunitel ‘wtodk) = = 43 65 52 
All other 38 25 78 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 
Number 27 31 63 
*Preliminary. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—-November 30 

















Nov Percent 
Item 1950 1950 1949 change 

TOTAL _...._______. $57,870,488 $142,667,186 $134,084,936 + 6 
Ad valorem taxes _......__ 7,140,591 7,149,140 721,714 prom 
Crude oil production 

NS 8,094,903 19,339,945 19,135,290 + 1 
Motor fuel taxes (net). 7,825,510 28,533,000 20,375,764 + 15 
Cigarette tax and 

li See 2,564,898 8,038,395 6,130,517 + 31 
Mineral leases, rentals 

and bonuses —.____. 110,562 361,568 356,001 + 2 
Interest on securities 

- eRve aeEa e $22,517 1,554,217 1,486,959 + 5 
Unclassified receipts 

from county tax 

eee 10,092,808 15,596,889 18,137,180 —14 
Federal aid-highways _ 126,201 3,165,351 8,378,831 — 62 
Federal aid-public 

walters... 7,335,381 19,309,927 19,517,551 -—- 1 
Federal aid-public 

rn 3,797,146 6,725,740 6,834,215 — 2 
Unemployment compen- 

sation tax ........... 3,748,280 4,590,377 6,145,500 — 25 
All other receipts ____ 12,216,696 383,302,637 26,865,414 + 24 








Government Finance 


(Federal and state tax collections vary directly with the level of 
business prosperity and consequently serve as an index of economie 
conditions.) 

At the end of November tax receipts by the state 
government had increased 6% over fiscal 1949; the 
greatest gain (891%) was credited to ad valorem taxes. 
Grants from the federal government, particularly for 
highway construction, decreased substantially, while un- 
employment compensation tax receipts stood 25% be- 
low those of the last fiscal year. 

Federal tax collections in Texas are increasing steadily 
over last year’s as the new tax laws go into effect. All 
classifications showed advances over those of last No- 
vember, while only income tax collections lagged be- 


hind (1%) fiscal 1949. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 








July 1-November 30 























Percent 

District 1950 1949 change 
TEXAS _.... ss § 478,879,876 $ 425,025,631 +11 
i 200,608,968 202,313,697 — il 
Employment _ 51,542,989 30,024,957 + 72 
Withholding —. “ 156,742,989 132,903,526 + 18 
| a a 64,489,930 59,783,451 + 8 
FIRST DISTRICT 243,357,159 234,950,507 + 4 
Income —._...__ 100,074,138 119,738,157 — 16 
Employment een 24,895,741 13,806,955 + 87 
Withholding 84,845,574 71,787,897 + 18 
See 33,541,706 30,117,498 + 11 
SECOND DISTRICT __. 230,022,717 190,075,124 + 21 
Income isescaicaibaies 100,529,830 82,575,540 + 22 
Employment 26,647,248 16,718,002 + 659 
Withholding ~~. 71,897,415 61,115,629 + 18 
MN ct a a 30,948,224 29,665,953 + 4 








LABOR 
Employment 


(Employment statistics include data on both the employed and 
unemployed portions of the labor force and the number of place- 
ments made by the State Employment Service during the month. 
oe a serve as measures of the demand for and the supply of 
workers. 


The nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor 
market areas of Texas increased from 1,455,090 in 
October to 1,464,845 in November, according to the 
Texas Employment Commission. At the same time the 
number of persons unemployed also increased 1%, leav- 
ing the percentage of the labor force unemployed at 
3.2. A year ago 4.6% of the labor force was unem- 
ployed, but during the last twelve months the number 
unemployed has decreased 2.6% while the total number 
in the labor force increased 4%. 

While the increase in unemployment was 1% for the 
state, there were widely different fluctuations in the 
individual labor market areas. San Antonio showed 
a decrease of 12% and Fort Worth 11%, while Abi- 
lene’s unemployment increased 21%, Corpus Christi 
17% and Lubbock 17%. The percentage of the labor 
force unemployed also showed wide variations among 
cities. In November as in October the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur area showed the highest percentage unemployed, 
although it had dropped from 9.3 to 9.1%. 


LABOR IN TEXAS 
Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 





Nov 1950 Nov 1950 





Nov Oct Nov from from 
Classification 1950 1950 1949 Nov 1949 Oct 1950 
Nonagricultural 
civilian labor 
force __._........ 1,464,845 1,455,090 1,404,430 + 4 + 1 
Placements 33,633 40,877 26,427 + 27 — 18 
Unemployment ___ 47,595 47,140 64,480 — 26 + 1 
Percent of labor 
force unemployed 3.2 3.2 4.6 — 30 0 








Industrial Relations 


(A knowledge of current developments in industrial relations is 
necessary to an understanding of the state’s labor picture.) 


Wage problems continued to be the central issue in 
Texas industrial relations during November. Both labor 
and management recognized the increasing probability 
of wage controls appearing soon after the New Year; 
so there is an element of haste in their negotiations. 

Wage settlements showed tendencies toward larger 
amounts, probably because of the increased cost of living 
and the fact that labor foresaw a long period of regula- 
tion ahead. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index set a new high of 174.8 in mid-October and was 
promising to reach an even higher point by mid-Novem- 
ber. The previous high for the index had been set at 
174.5 in September 1948. 

At the end of November United States: Steel granted 
pay increases ranging from 121% to 28 cents an hour— 
averaging 16 cents. Since this settlement was larger than 
many recent employer-union settlements, some unions 
have already asked for further increases to bring their 
wages up to the “pattern” established by United States 
Steel. 
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Foreign ‘Trade Zones 


By Jean D. NEAL 
Associate Professor of Transportation 


The formal opening of Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 in 
San Antonio, Texas on September 22, 1950 focused at- 
tention on the increasing interest in this device as a 
means of encouraging foreign trade. Designed to en- 
courage and expedite foreign commerce, to attract the 
import, transshipment and re-export trade of the United 
States, these zones were authorized by Congress in 1934. 
A foreign trade zone is defined as a segregated, fenced 
off and policed area within a port where foreign mer- 
chandise may be landed, stored, repacked, sorted, mixed 
or otherwise manipulated with a minimum of customs 
control and without customs bond. The original act 
prohibited manufacturing or exhibition in the zones, 
but effective in June 1950 these restrictions were re- 
moved. Goods may now be exhibited for sale, and some 
manufacturing is allowed. It is anticipated that only 
light manufacturing will be undertaken because of the 
expense involved and because of the limited facilities 
available. The foreign trade zones are administered 
by the Foreign Trade Zones Board which is composed 
of the Secretary of Commerce as Chairman, the Secretary 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Treasury. Either 
public or private companies may apply to this board for 
authority to operate a zone. In order to obtain a grant 
it is necessary to prove a public need. 

The foreign trade zone, although of recent origin in 
this country, has been well-known in other parts of the 
world for several centuries. It is not to be confused with 
free trade, for it has significance only in a country with 
high tariffs. Its growing importance in the United States 
is evidenced by the fact that at the present time six are in 
operation, and the establishment of several more is 
being contemplated. There is little doubt that the move- 
ment was slowed considerably by World War II. The 
foreign trade zones in operation and their location are: 


Zone No. Location Date opened 
1 So OS a SS 
2 New Orleans ........ ROR 
3 San Francisco ..................-.- ........ 1948 
4 Los Angeles ......... ADEE 
5 Seattle fie ees am 1949 
6 EN |S ene eee . 1950 


In a number of respects the services rendered by the 
foreign trade zones are similar to those offered by cus- 
toms bonded warehouses with which they compete. How- 
ever, there are a number of important differences, and 
proponents of the foreign trade zone point out that there 
is nothing that can be done in a customs bonded ware- 
house that cannot be done in a trade zone and with less 
red tape. In addition, there are a number of services 
which the trade zone is authorized to offer that the 
bonded warehouse is not allowed to offer. For example, 
whereas exhibiting and manufacturing is now permitted 
in a foreign trade zone, this privilege is denied the 


storer of goods in a customs bonded warehouse; 
while goods in storage in a customs warehouse are 
under strict customs supervision, foreign goods in 
storage in a trade zone are comparatively free of super- 
vision. Furthermore, domestic goods may enter a for- 
eign trade zone, where they may be mixed with foreign 
goods, but not in a bonded warehouse. Goods are stored 
in a customs bonded warehouse with a time limit of three 
years. There is no time limit on goods in storage in a 
foreign trade zone; the owner may hold them in storage 
until the domestic market is favorable, or until he finds 
a profitable market abroad. In the former case he pays 
the duty on the amount entering customs territory, not 
on the amount that originally entered the zone. In the 
case of goods stored in a customs bonded warehouse, the 
storer pays duty based on the amount entering the ware- 
house rather than on the amount removed therefrom. 
In the importation of a great many types of goods this 
distinction is a highly significant one which results in sub- 
stantial savings to the importer using the services of a 
foreign trade zone. Specifically this is true of goods 
which lose weight in storage whether it be due to de- 
hydration, breakage, spoilage or seepage. 

Some goods, as packed abroad, do not meet the re- 
quirements of the United States market, and the im- 
porter must pay duty on the trash, substandard goods and 
culls unless he brings them through a foreign trade 
zone. In that event he can open the original cases, sort 
the goods and cull out the undesirables either for discard 
or re-export. Much of the tobacco that is imported con- 
tains a great amount of broken leaves that are unfit for 
consumption in the United States. If these broken leaves 
are sorted out in the foreign trade zone, they can be re- 
exported to ready markets, and the importer need not 
pay the duty of $1.50 per pound on that which has been 
rejected as unfit for the United States market. 

The foreign trade zone enables the importer with 
limited capital to operate on a broader scale than would 
otherwise be possible if he had to bring the goods into 
customs territory immediately. For example, when 
liquor is imported, a duty of $1.50 per proof gallon and 
$9.00 excise taxes must be paid. Not only will his invest- 
ment per gallon be increased several times greater than 
the original value, but also his insurance premiums will 
be several times as large as they need be if he left the 
liquor in storage in the trade zone. Furthermore, he pays 
no duty on the amount which may be lost through 
evaporation or seepage. 

A stock of foreign goods in storage in a trade zone is 
quite similar to a spot stock of merchandise in a 
public merchandise warehouse. By means of the zone 
the foreign exporter is able to place his goods near the 
point of effective demand in much the same manner as 
the national manufacturer or national distributor does 
with his spot stocks located in public warehouses through- 
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out the country. When goods must be sold in distant 
markets, the uncertainty of delivery schedules all too 
often makes the supply so undependable that the foreign 
exporter has difficulty in making sales. This can be over- 
come by consigning the goods to his order in a foreign 
trade zone where they can be on display and ready for 
immediate delivery. 

The exporter of domestic goods, which are subject to 
excise taxes and which may be in storage in a bonded 
warehouse, can save on financing costs by placing these 
goods in a foreign trade zone and at the same time 
declaring them for export. When placed in the zone, 
they are regarded as already exported and the exporter 
may cancel his bonds and avoid payment of excise taxes. 
In case the taxes had been paid, he can file for immediate 
refund even though the goods are not to be exported un- 
til some future time. 

Mention has been made that the duty paid is based on 
the amount of goods entering customs territory and the 
rate in effect on the date of entry. At times it is de- 
sirable to freeze the duty rate before the goods are to 
be removed from the zone into customs territory. Freez- 
ing may be achieved by requesting an “appraisal for 
liquidation.” The owner of goods in the zone would do 
this in the event that the tariff rate was to be increased, 
as would be the case following the expiration of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements.’ The duty would be frozen as 
of the date of the appraisal for liquidation, and the im- 
porter would have two years in which to remove the 
goods. 

In general, the types of goods for which foreign trade 
zones are principally used are products which are sub- 
ject to the Food and Drug Act, imported goods subject 
to a high rate of duty or items which lose weight or 
change condition during storage. Furthermore, in a 
good many cases foreign products fail to meet the exact- 
ing requirements of the Food and Drug Act in some 
minor detail only. In this event they can be stored in a 
foreign trade zone where they can be repacked so as to 
make them conform to United States standards, at which 
time they can be declared for entry into customs territory. 

Foreign Trade Zone No. 6 differs in several respects 
from those previously established. It is the first zone to be 
operated by a private company, Scobey Fireproof Storage 
Co., the first zone to be opened at a point other than a 
deep-water port and the first to be established at an 
airport. To date, San Antonio is the only such zone 
adequately equipped to take care of perishable products, 
offering 5,000 square feet of refrigerated space. 

It is conceivable that any thriving deep-water port 
would generate enough business to insure the success 
of a foreign trade zone with little or no effort on the part 
of the management. However, when the zone is located 
at an inland point, it must necessarily “start from 
scratch” and depend for its success upon an aggressive 
sales promotion program. The International Trade Fair, 
which was staged from November 3-12, would seem to 
be a step in the right direction. 





_ 1A reciprocal trade agreement with Mexico covering about 100 
items was scheduled to expire December 1. By asking for an appraisal 
before that date an importer of building tile, the duty on which is 25%, 
could effect a big saving in his costs since the duty was to be doubled 
with the expiration of the agreement. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
November October September average month 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1949 

















GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity 238 232 235 295 204 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities 570 548 570 529 449 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate) _ .- § 230.1 $ 2287 $ 2200 $ 209.9 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) __ 170.7 169.1 169.5 160.2 155.0 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted). => 175.6 179.9 179.8 170.6 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) ._ >_> 181.1 174.8 173.8 175.3 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities. 326 308 303 302 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) 151 152 147 141 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 190 207 210 273 
TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) *_____ 214 207 224 218 
Index of total retail sales. 411 399 431 
Durable goods stores. 545 617 
Nondurable goods stores 334 347 
Index of department store sales in the U.S 294 320 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores___ . 65.7 69.1 
Ratio of collections - outstandings in department and apparel stores___ . 45.5 44.0 
Index of gasoline sales. 229 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8) 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 181 
Index of wheat grindings. 
Index of cottonseed crushed’ 
Index of southern pine production 
Index of dairy produet manufacturing 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes) (3.9)... 
Index of urban building permits... = aOR eee ; 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) 
Index of natural gas production 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. 
Index of cement production 
AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index, unadjusted) 
(1910-14=100) 
Parity ratio for Texas 130 
Shipments of poultry and eggs (carloads) 21 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) 394 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted)___—=—=—= 3: 300 
FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district ( millions) _ 1,405 $ 
2,666 $ 2,567 
$ 
$ 



















































































Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district aii 
4,213 
46,012 5 $ 48,830 


(millions) 2,099 
81,151 $112,245 





Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller SS | x 

Federal internal revenue collections (thousands) _- 
LABOR 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 


$ 
$ 
$ 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) ..... is ; 4,656 
$ 





363.2 358.9 . 342.0 


Durable goods employment (thousands) 156.7t 152.4 2: 141.8 
Nondurable goods employment (thousands) — 206.5t 206.5 . 200.1 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,465 1,455 1,426 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas 47,595 47,140 64,280 
Placements in 17 labor market areas.. 33,633 40,877 38,609 30,167 24,278 


Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas. one 3.2 3.2 a 4.5 4.9 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1935-89 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes) . 

tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (ft). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tPreliminary. 


* Revised. 
Retail sales indexes have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census of Business reports. 





























